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-ENOCH'S PILLARS" 
THE RELATION OF ART MU- 
SEUMS TO EDUCATION i 

BY 

JOHN H. FINLEY 

WHEN Themistocles was asked, says 
Plutarch, to speak freely concerning the 
affairs of the Greeks, before the Persian 
King, Xerxes, he replied that a man's dis- 
course was like a Persian carpet, the beau- 
tiful figures and patterns of which can be 
shown only by spreading and extending it 
out; when it is cont acted and folded up 
they are obscured and lost. The King 
bidding him take what time he would, he 
said that he desired a year, in which time 
he learned the Persian language suffici- 
ently to say in the King's own tongue, 
what he wished to speak to the King. 

I should (like Themistocles) need a 
whole year in which to prepare an address 
which could be worthy to be presented in 
this House of Beautiful Things and in the 
presence of those living and dead who 
have adorned it. 

As it is, I can bring but a sketch of the 
figure and pattern of what I would say on 
behalf of the State (the mother of your 
immortal corporate self) since the Gover- 
nor, to his great regret, cumbered with 
many bills, cannot be here; of the University 
of the State of New York (your mystical, 
all-loving, God-mother); and of my own 
self, a devoted friend of your President, 
Mr. deForest. 

Despite the fact that I may not extend 
my brief address to its full pattern, I begin 
near the beginning of time — as it is re- 
corded in the Book of Books. 

There is a legend that Enoch (the son 
of Cain), after whom the first city of scrip- 
tural record was named (out in the Land of 
Nod), being forewarned that the earth 
would perish once by water and once by fire, 
erected two pillars, known as "Enoch's 
Pillars," one of stone and one of brick, on 
which he caused to be engraved "all such 
learning as had been delivered to or in- 

x An address given by Dr. Finley on May 18, 
IQ20, in the Museum at the exercises commem- 
orative of the fiftieth anniversary of the found- 
ing of the Museum. 



vented by mankind." "Thus," the leg- 
end adds, "it was that all knowledge and 
learning were not lost; for one of these pil- 
lars remained after the flood." 

How meagre must have been that which 
mankind had to remember when all that 
it was thought necessary to preserve 
against oblivion by fire or flood could be 
written on a pillar of stone (and a duplicate 
copy on one of brick). And how simple, 
elemental, and short an educational cur- 
riculum it would have taken to compass 
all that one generation had to transmit to 
the next, if all that the schoolmaster had to 
teach were graven on these shafts which 
were mindful ever of the past and yet por- 
tentous ever of the fate that was threaten- 
ing the earth! 

I have often wished that the content 
of the school courses of all the peoples of 
the earth might be analyzed and compared 
(French, English, German, Italian, Amer- 
ican) in order that we might know after 
eliminating the purely local material, just 
what, in detail and in scope, the race as a 
whole most wished to transmit to its chil- 
dren (and so to a new race if a Noachian 
disaster were again to overwhelm the 
earth). If we could but summarize this 
residuum, it would be worth while to have 
engraved elementary Enochian pillars 
erected at every street corner for the living, 
or set upon our highest mountains and bur- 
ied in fire-proof vaults against such emer- 
gencies as Enoch prepared for. 

I have seen in one of our museums the 
clay copy-book of a Babylonian school boy 
(of beyond 2000 B. C.) in which having 
failed, evidently, to follow the copy to the 
satisfaction of the teacher, he had pressed 
out with his thumb a part of what he had 
written leaving a print for some specialist 
centuries later to examine. How meagre 
must his "copy" have been. Yet it was 
presumably still farther back that Enoch's 
Pillars stood in the midst of the squalid 
urban huts, on the dim edge of history and 
on the brink of the deserts. What would 
we not give to know what was written 
there? Was there anything that the world 
has forgotten, of its genesis? 

This we know, that no thing of color 
hung upon it such as adorned the Taber- 
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nacle. No workmanship of Bezaleel or 
Aholiab embellished it. No Madonna's 
face enhaloed by Raphael looked out from 
it. There was "no framed Correggio's 
fleeting glow." No figures such as Angelo 
wrought, no bas-relief as that of our own 
St. Gaudens rested the eyes of those who 
looked on it. It had nothing more of beauty 
on it than the pillar of stone from Egypt 
which stands back of this great building. 

And yet how bare, as Enoch's Pillars, of 
rare beauty, wrought of human hands, 
are those pillars of knowledge toward which 
millions of children today look for their 
heritage; as bare as if Phidias and Praxi- 
teles, Angelo and Raphael, Frans Hals 
and Rembrandt, Turner, Millet, and Rodin 
and all the rest had never lived; as bare 
aesthetically, as if the world's past were 
such as lies back of — I was going to say a 
Hopi Indian; but even his world has more 
of the aesthetic in it than that of children, 
yes and men and women, I have seen not a 
hundred miles from this place. 

But now and here in the midst of this 
metropolis grown to a "cosmopolis" there 
rise new "Pillars of Enoch," pillars that 
have so much to carry upon them that 
they have to be extended into walls, many 
hundreds of feet in length and enclosing 
many chambers — pillars erected not that 
all "learning and knowledge" but that the 
most beautiful of all that has been "deliv- 
ered to" man on this side of the water or 
that has been "invented by" him, shall not 
be lost! Nor that alone! Not alone that 
it shall not be lost but that it shall be 
made an inspiriting, vital part of the daily 
life of the people. Such is this great Mu- 
seum, whose golden jubilee we celebrate 
today. 

For this Museum is in its new functioning 
primarily an educational institution, a 
place not simply of conserving or recording 
but of teaching — a pillar not merely of 
memory nor yet of portent, like that of 
Enoch, or like that which the Tartars set 
up (after their flight from Russia, as re- 
corded by De Quincey) in the shadow of 
the Great Wall of China, to mark the end 
of a journey, but rather of progress like a 
pillar of cloud by day, with its duplicate 
of fire by night, in the midst of this wilder- 



ness of houses, ever leading on to a prom- 
ised land, a land of ideals never reached. 

For inscription on this pillar, there is 
nothing better to be written than the creed 
which you have yourselves composed, a 
creed which will, however, be impotent to 
save, unless the people say it with you, and 
especially through their schools: Represent- 
ing, as I think I may, the teachers of this 
State and City, I repeat it today with you: 

" i. We believe that every human being 
is born with a potential love of beauty, and 
whether this capacity lies dormant or 
springs into activity depends largely upon 
his education. 

"2. We believe that whether the cul- 
tivation of this faculty adds to the earning 
capacity of its possessor or not, it does un- 
questionably increase his happiness and 
this in time reacts upon his health of mind 
and body. 

"3. We believe that the Metropolitan 
Museum has an important role to play in 
the education of the innate love of beauty. 

"4. We believe that through the cooper- 
ation of the Museum and the schools a 
generation of young Americans may grow 
up who will know how to see beauty every- 
where because they have learned its lan- 
guage here. 

"5. We believe" (and here I catch into 
the creed the words of Joseph H. Choate at 
the dedication of this building in 1880, 
words in which he expressed the feeling of 
the founders), "not only that the diffusion 
of a knowledge of art in its highest forms 
of beauty will tend directly to humanize, 
to educate, and refine a practical and la- 
borious people . . . but will also show 
to students and artisans of every branch of 
industry, in the high and acknowledged stan- 
dards of form and color, what the past has 
accomplished for them toimitate and excel." 

But that this creed may have potency 
not only must it be repeated daily by both 
the Museum and the schools, as I have in- 
timated, but constantly must the pillars 
(this Museum) be enriched with the con- 
tinuing best that has been or will be "de- 
livered to" or "invented by" mankind 
and then transmuted into the vision and 
the skill of the succeeding generations. 
Every school-room must open upon the 
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Museum or the Museum must open every 
school-room. And there should not be a 
tenement, however bare, in which some of 
the paintings of these galleries do not hang 
or some bit of sculpture does not stand, 
or the fire of some jewel does not glow, be- 
cause they who live in it have carried back 
to it what they have seen here in this 
(other) common room of their home. 

And more and more essential to the life 
of our people is this Museum, not only 
because of its practical ministry to the 
efficiency of the crafts (the "mysteries," as 
they were once called) but also because of 
its ennobling and enriching contribution to 
the increasing leisure time of millions; 
for I have come to believe (I find that Aris- 
totle anticipated me by more than two 
thousand years in this view, though I did 
not know this till I had reached it myself) 
that the right use of leisure is a chief end 
of education. 

The Children of Israel were com- 
manded to observe once a year for the 
period of seven days the Feast of Taber- 
nacles, and live in tents or under tempor- 
ary roofs in order that they might be kept 
gratefully mindful of the way by which 
their fathers had been led out of captivity 
in Egypt. I have often wished that all of 
us might celebrate such a feast each year 
for as many days (even if not consecutively 
and without more holidays, but in our lei- 
sure hours, with this same purpose). It 
would keep us out of pessimism. It 
would not be practicable for us to go out 
and live in tents or booths perhaps, and 
indeed, we could more profitably and to 
better purpose observe such a feast be- 
neath the roofs of our great museums — 
the Natural History Museum and the 
Metropolitan Museum. 

If the Governor of this State were willing 
to add another to his many helpful procla- 
mations, I would recommend this one, 
though I suspect that he would hardly be 
willing to follow the form into which I 
have put it: 

This shall ye do, O men of Earth, 
Ye who've forgotten your far birth 
Your forbears of the slanting skull 
Barbaric, brutal, sluggard, dull, 



(Of whom no portraits hang to boast 

The ancient lineage of the host), 

Ye who've forgot the time when they 

Were redolent of primal clay, 

Or lived in wattled hut, or cave, 

But, turned to dust or drowned by wave, 

Have left no traces on Time's shores 

Save mounds of shells at their cave doors 

And lithic knives and spears and darts 

And savage passions in our hearts 

This shall ye do: * * * 

(Then would follow specific directions as 
to visiting the Museum of Natural His- 
tory): 

Beneath whose roofs 

Ye yet may hear the flying hoofs 

Of beasts long gone, the cries of those 

Who were your fathers' forest foes 

Or see their shadows riding fast 

Along the edges of the past. 

(And then would be given other specific 
directions as to reaching the place of the 
crowning glories, the supreme mysteries, 
of man's handiwork, this Metropolitan 
Museum of Art.) 

All this that ye may keep in mind 
The nomad way by which mankind 
Has come from his captivity; 
Walking dry-shod the earth-wide sea, 
Riding the air, consulting stars, 
Driving great caravans of cars, 
Building the furnace, bridge, and spire 
Of earth-control and heav'n desire, 
Stamping on canvas, bronze, and stone 
The highest beauty earth has known, 
Rising in journey from the clod 
Into the glory of a God — 
This shall ye do, O men of Earth, 
That ye may know the crowned worth 
Of what ye are — and hope renew, 
Seeing the road from dawn to you. 

Seeing this road, then, turning from these 
museums toward the day's works and the 
day's leisures, we should find a new courage, 
a new joy, a new heaven, and a new earth — 
for the golden days, though this is a golden 
jubilee, are not all behind us. 

The saddest picture I think I have ever 
seen was of Eve, the grandmother of 
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Enoch, in her old age (and I had never be- 
fore thought of Eve as growing old). 
She was being borne on a litter, her great 
son Cain at her side, and was pointing, as 
she sat, toward a clump of trees on a dis- 
tant knoll and saying or seeming to say to 
Cain, "You see those trees yonder? Well, 
that was Paradise." But Paradise does 
not lie behind us — back beyond "Enoch's 
Pillars." It lies in the direction in which 
this glorious and immortal Mother of 
Beauty looks in these collections — for- 
ward — the direction in which I hope she 
will guide, through countless fifty years, the 
eyes of all the children in this, the first city 
of the earth. 

That this may be the relationship be- 
tween art museums (and this Museum es- 
pecially) and public education, is my jubi- 
lee wish on behalf of the State. 

LOANS IN THE CLASSICAL 
DEPARTMENT 

WHEN a loan exhibition of Greek art 
was held at the Burlington Fine Arts Club 
in London in 1904 the occasion was a 
memorable one, for Great Britain possesses 
a wealth of fine classical works even outside 
her museums; and the marbles, bronzes, 
vases, terracottas, and engraved stones 
brought together on that occasion bore 
testimony to the splendid opportunities 
which British collectors had had and used 
during the last half century. In more 
recent times, however, it has been increas- 
ingly difficult to obtain Greek and Roman 
works of first quality, so that American 
collectors, who entered the field of collect- 
ing later than the British, have had fewer 
chances. They therefore for the most 
part left the acquisition of classical art to 
public museums and devoted their own 
energies to the works of later periods. 

This condition is strikingly brought out 
on the occasion of our Fiftieth Anniversary 
Exhibition. While the Museum collec- 
tions of Gothic, Renaissance, eighteenth- 
century, and modern art have been rein- 
forced by a large number of first-rate works 
from private collections, only six loans 
are included in the Classical Department. 
Fortunately, though few in number, their 



quality is high; so that their inclusion 
among our own material for the Anniver- 
sary Exhibition is an important event. 

We may mention first the marble head 
of a girl (fig. 1) of the fourth century B.C., 
placed in the Sixth Classical Room (Pedes- 
tal G 2). It is lent by Henry Goldman, 
through whose generosity it was shown in 
the Museum once before, in the year 1917. 1 
In its present setting, with the other mater- 
ial of that period, its delicacy, quiet, and 
refinement are even more evident; for the 




FIG. I. HEAD OF A GIRL 
GREEK, IV CENTURY B.C. 

head is a typical product of its time and 
can be best understood when surrounded 
by other works which express the same 
spirit, such as our head of a Young Athlete, 
the newly acquired torso of Aphrodite, the 
bronze mirror reliefs, and the little Tanagra 
statuettes. This spirit is one of grace and 
gentleness. It is a reaction from the im- 
personal, severe idealism of the fifth century 
to a more personal charm and individual- 
ism. Naturally, this new spirit found its 
most appropriate expression in representa- 
tions of female figures. In the minor arts 
the Tanagra statuettes are its most typical 
representatives; in sculpture we find it 
best expressed in the female heads of 
Published in Art in America, 1917, pp. 130 ff. 
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